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CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 

Held Under the Auspices of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law 



FIRST SESSION 

Thursday, April 23, 1914, 10 o'clock a.m. 

The conference convened at 10 o'clock a.m., with the Honorable 
Elihu Root, President of the American Society of International Law, 
in the chair. 

The President. Gentlemen: It gives me very great pleasure to 
welcome you to participation in this, the Conference of Teachers of 
International Law and Related Subjects, held in connection with the 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Society of International 
Law, and to express the grateful appreciation of the officers and 
members of the Society to the instructors in international law who 
have left their customary duties, to come here for the purpose of 
taking part in this conference. 

The invitation which led to this meeting had its origin in a resolu- 
tion which was offered by that honored and admired leader in Ameri- 
can education, Mr. Andrew D. White, at a meeting of the Trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. One of the divi- 
sions of work established under that trust is the Division of Inter- 
national Law, of which Dr. James Brown Scott is the head; and 
Mr. White, responding to the double impulse of his old enthusiasm 
as a teacher and organizer of education and as a diplomatist, as the 
representative of his country at the court of Germany, and as the 
first delegate of his country to the First Hague Conference, offered 
this resolution: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed to propose 
and carry out, subject to the approval of this Board, a plan for 
the propagation, development, maintenance and increase of sound, 
progressive and fruitful ideas on the subject of arbitration and in- 
ternational law and history as connected with arbitration, es- 
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pecially through addresses or courses of lectures delivered before 
the leading universities, colleges and law schools of the United 
States, and to report on the same at the next regular meeting of 
the Board, or, should the Committee think best, at a special meet- 
ing to be called for that purpose. 

In taking the first steps in compliance with this resolution, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee found it desirable to ascertain, as a basis of action, 
what was already being done in the United States along the lines Indi- 
cated by the resolution; and, accordingly, an inquiry was set on foot 
and prosecuted, in which was developed the state of education upon 
this subject in all the leading colleges and universities and law schools 
of the country, and a very full report was made upon that subject. 

The consideration of the facts developed by that report led to the 
conclusion that the program, the method of procedure, the scope of 
enterprise and activity in the spirit of Mr. White's resolution, were 
something that no individual and no committee organized for any other 
purpose, as was the Executive Committee of the Peace Endowment, 
could properly handle, could adequately deal with; and, accordingly, 
the suggestion was made that the American Society of International 
Law, which deals specifically with the subject-matter of the resolution, 
should take it up, and that the men who know best what is needed and 
how that shall be done and can be done, should come together and 
confer upon the subject. So you see that the initial impulse which 
brings you here is a source which must be respected by every Ameri- 
can educator, and has a purpose which is certified to by the highest 
ability and the broadest experience. 

I will detain you from the practical work which lies before you in 
organizing the conference, by only a single suggestion. The putting of 
instruction in international law in American educational institutions on 
a broader basis, giving it a wider scope and greater efficiency, is not a 
mere matter of book learning. It is not a mere matter of science. It 
is a matter of patriotic duty. 

More and more, as the years follow one another with the swiftness 
of our modern life, democracy is coming to its own. More and more 
the people, the men on the farms and in the shops, the men with the 
pick and shovel in their hands, are assuming the direction of the oper- 
ations of government, both internal and external. More and more 
they are directly responsible for the operations of government. Presi- 
dents and Congresses more and more look for immediate response 
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from constituencies upon the most difficult and intricate questions in 
the foreign relations of the country, questions the right solution of 
which requires broad knowledge, which cannot be solved by the im- 
pressions of the moment, which cannot be solved by emotional re- 
sponse to oratory. 

I think no one can study the movement of the times without real- 
izing that the democracy of the world — for it is not alone in this 
country — is realizing its rights in advance of its realization of its 
duties. And that way lies disaster. That way lies hideous wrong. 
That way lies the exercise of the mighty powers of modern democracies 
to destroy themselves, to destroy the vitality of the principles upon 
which they depend. And there is no duty more incumbent today upon 
the men whose good fortune has made it possible for them to acquire 
a broader knowledge upon the subjects with which democracy deals, 
than to become themselves leaders of opinion and teachers of their 
people. Unless the popular will responds to the instructed and com- 
petent leadership of opinion upon the vital questions of our foreign 
relations, the worst impulses of democracy will control. At the bottom 
of wise and just action lies an understanding of national rights and 
national duties. Half the wars of history have come because of mis- 
taken opinions as to national rights and national obligations, have come 
from the unthinking assumption that all the right is on the side of one's 
own country, all the duty on the side of some other country. Now I 
say the thing most necessary for the good of our country in the foreign 
relations which are growing every year more and more intricate and 
critical, is that there shall be intelligent leadership of opinion as to 
national rights and national obligations; and nobody can bring that 
about as the educators of America can bring it about. It is in the hope 
that you will be able to organize, to give direction and wise guidance 
to a systematic movement to accomplish this good service for our 
country, that I take the deepest interest in this conference, and bid you 
God-speed in your labors. 

I have unfortunately to go to the performance of other duties now, 
and I will ask Judge Gray if he will kindly take the chair. 

Honorable George Gray, a Vice-President of the Society, there- 
upon took the chair. 

Mr. James Brown Scott. Mr. Chairman, if I may claim for a mo- 
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ment the attention of the conference, I should like to make a few ob- 
servations for your consideration, as to the method of procedure. 

As stated by the President of the Society, we are here for a very 
practical purpose, the purpose being to see how it may be possible to 
increase and broaden instruction in international law, upon which 
I allow myself to say that peace between nations must rest and can 
only rest; and, as the result of reflection and discussion, to adopt a 
series of resolutions, which may be transmitted as the opinion of this 
conference upon the proper instruction in international law in Ameri- 
can institutions of learning 

The report to which Mr. Root referred concludes with a series of 
recommendations, one of which was that the American Society of In- 
ternational Law, profoundly interested in the subject of correct teach- 
ing, should be asked to place this matter upon its program. 

The American Society of International Law responded to the re- 
quest, and it is by virtue of the favorable action of the Society that 
we have the honor of welcoming you here. 

The series of recommendations adopted by the Carnegie Endowment 
and referred to the Society, are contained in the report, and are printed 
in the program which you no doubt have before you. These recom- 
mendations are that there be a conference on the teaching of in- 
ternational law in the educational institutions of the United States 
to consider — 

1. Plans for increasing the facilities for the study of inter- 
national law; for placing the instruction on a more uniform and 
scientific basis-; and for drawing the line between undergraduate 
and graduate instruction. 

2. The question of requiring a knowledge of the elements of 
international law for candidates for advanced degrees. 

3. The advisability of urging all institutions with graduate 
courses in law to add a course in international law where not 
already given. 

4. The advisability of calling the attention of the State bar ex- 
aminers to the importance of requiring some knowledge of the 
elements of international law in examinations for admission to 
the bar. 

5. The advisability of requesting the American Bar Associa- 
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tion, through its appropriate committee, to consider the question 
of including the study of international law in its recommendations 
for a deeper and wider training for admission to the bar. 

6. The desirability and feasibility of plans for securing the 
services of professors of or lecturers on international law to whom 
can be assigned definite lecture periods in institutions where inter- 
national law is not now taught or is inadequately taught — the 
services to rotate between institutions where they will be accept- 
able. 

7. The advisability of requesting universities which now have 
summer schools to include among the subjects offered courses on 
the elements of international law, and, if there be occasion for it, 
to offer advanced courses of interest and profit for advanced 
students and instructors. 

These are merely recommendations submitted by the American So- 
ciety of International Law for your consideration. There may be 
many other viewpoints from which the subject can be examined, but 
it has seemed best to begin with a program which could be modified 
according to your pleasure, and accordingly this program was drafted. 
In order to facilitate the discussion of these matters and to make the 
meeting fruitful, I would propose that we adopt a method of pro- 
cedure something like that contained in the resolution which I now 
ask permission to read to the conference : 

Resolved, That the seven proposals laid before the Conference 
of Teachers of International Law and Related Subjects be referred 
to separate committees ; that each delegate indicate his preference 
for the committee on which he desires to serve ; that a committee 
of three be appointed by the chair to arrange the membership of 
each of the seven committees, taking into consideration the prefer- 
ences expressed by the delegates, and report the membership of 
the committees to this session of the conference for its approval. 

Resolved further, That each committee elect its chairman and 
determine its procedure, and report at the meeting of the full 
conference on Friday, April 24. at 2:30 o'clock in the afternoon, 
the result of its consideration of the subject referred to it. " 

These, Mr. Chairman, are merely practical suggestions, in order to 
begin the work. 

I should think it would be verv useful to have some discussion as to 
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the general nature of the deliberations, but that we should at an early 
date provide for that careful and detailed study of different topics 
which is only possible in small and restricted groups. It is for that 
purpose that we have thought the formation of committees of this 
kind, whose membership shall be based upon the personal desires or 
preferences of the members, would be very useful indeed. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, in assuming the duty *and the honor 
of presiding at this session of the Conference of Teachers of Interna- 
tional Law and Related Subjects, I want to say, voicing my own feeling 
and I doubt not the feeling of those who are here, that whatever inter- 
est there may have been and doubtless was prior to this meeting in the 
great cause of educating the youth of the land in the grand scheme of 
international morals, which is really international law, whatever that 
interest has been, it must have been stirred and quickened by the noble 
address of our President this morning. Certainly nothing can be more 
important than the conservation of our natural resources, and among 
those resources none are so transcendentally important as the conser- 
vation of our boys. So that, in commencing the program today and 
asking you to consider the resolutions which have just been offered by 
Dr. Scott, I will ask you to keep in view, as I know you will, the high 
import of the duty that you have assumed. 

Prof. L. S. Rowe. I move the adoption of the resolutions as pre- 
sented. 

Prof. William Hovnes. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that the resolutions as 
presented be adopted. Are there any remarks? 

Prof. Raleigh C. Minor. Mr. Chairman, would it not be well to 
have the resolution provide a means for expressing the preferences of 
the delegates? There is no method of expressing preferences men- 
tioned in the resolution. 

Mr. Scott. I omitted to state that if the resolutions are adopted, 
slips will be passed around, upon which the members may indicate 
their preferences in accordance with the questions that are 
printed in full and numbered on the program, and as soon as the slips 
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are collected the committee of three to be appointed by the chair can 
take them and arrange the membership of each committee in accord- 
ance with the preferences expressed on the slips. 

The Chairman. Then of course the suggestions will be made to 
the committee of three to be appointed, and Dr. Scott has 'indicated 
how that preference may be made effectual. Are you ready for the 
question ? 

The resolutions were put and unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman. In pursuance of the resolutions which have just 
been adopted, the chair is required to appoint a committee of three to 
take into consideration the appointment and personnel of the different 
committees provided for in the program. Will you make nominations 
as to the membership of that committee? 

Prof. F. W. Aymar. I move that the committee be appointed by the 
chair. 

The Chairman. It will be appointed by the chair, but the chair 
would like to know if there are any nominations to be made from the 
gentlemen here present? If not, the chair will try to appoint a suitable 
committee. In the absence of suggestion from the members, the chair 
will appoint President Warfield, of Lafayette College, Professor Wam- 
baugh, of Harvard Law School, and Mr. Eliot, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. Slips will now be distributed to the members, which 
only delegates will sign, and in doing so they will take the printed pro- 
gram and indicate by number the committee upon which they desire 
membership. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that while the slips 
are being filled out and collected, and while the committee is engaged 
in framing the list of membership of the committees, the roll of mem- 
bership of the conference be called. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Root, sent invitations to American 
universities and colleges, requesting the appointment of a member of 
the faculty of each institution so addressed, a professor of international 
law or an instructor of international law, or a professor or instructor 
of political science, to represent the university or college officially at 
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this meeting. There was a very gratifying response to this request, 
and I would suggest, sir, with your permission, that we now call the 
roll. 

The Chairman. You have heard the suggestion of Dr. Scott. It 
seems a good one, and if he will kindly call the roll the delegate repre- 
senting each university will respond and indicate his presence. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following were present: 

Boston University James F. Colby 

Clark University George H. Blakeslee 

Cornell University Samuel P. Orth 

Dartmouth College James F. Colby 

Dickinson College Eugene A. Noble 

George Washington University j £ H £ ^o^ton^ 00 ** 

University of Georgia EL A. Nix 

Hamilton College Frank H. Wood 

Harvard University { Eugene Wambaugh 

( George G. Wilson 

University of Illinois James W. Garner 

Johns Hopkins University James Brown Scott 

University of Kansas F. H. Hodder 

Lafayette College E. D. Warfield 

Louisiana State University .... Arthur T. Prescott 

University of Michigan Jesse S. Reeves 

University of Minnesota William A. Schaper 

University of Missouri John D. Lawson 

University of Nebraska Edwin Maxey 

College of the City of New York. Walter E. Clark 

New York University F. W. Aymar 

Northwestern University Charles Cheney Hyde 

University of Notre Dame William Hoynes 

Oberlin College Karl F. Geiser 

University of Pennsylvania .... Leo S. Rowe 

University of Pittsburgh Francis N. Th#rpe 

Princeton University Philip Brown 

Swarthmore College William I. Hull 

Syracuse University Earl E. Sperry 

University of Texas William R. Manning 

Tufts College Arthur I. Andrews 

Union College Charles J. Herrick 

University of Virginia Raleigh C. Minor 

Washington University Edward C. Eliot 
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Western Reserve University . . . Francis W. Dickey 
University of West Virginia. . . .James M. Callahan 

University of Wisconsin Stanley K. Hornbeck 

Yale University Gordon E. Sherman 



The following delegates subsequently reported and took part in the 
conference : 

Brown University James C. Dunning 

University of California Orrin K. McMurray 

University of Chicago Ernst Freund 

Dartmouth College Frank A. Updyke 

Lehigh University John L: Stewart 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman, you can see from the list of universi- 
ties which I.have had both the honor and the pleasure of reading, that 
the invitation has not been confined to any locality, but that institu- 
tions of learning in all parts of the country have been requested to 
participate in the conference, so that we might have the benefit of 
instructors not representing or being influenced by a particular local- 
ity, but, if I may say so, representatives of the views of the educated 
classes as a whole. 

The Chairman. This is certainly a very gratifying response from 
the universities all over the country. It is a source of great pleasure 
to all of us to know that there are assembled here a body of men who 
are devoting themselves to the study of the great subject of inter- 
national law, and international duties as well as international rights, 
over this broad land of ours, making themselves and educating others 
to be leaders of that public opinion which, rightly formed, is the only 
safety of democracies. 

I have the list of preferences expressed by the delegates for ap- 
pointment to the different committees, which I will hand to the chair- 
man of the committee of three, and I suppose they will at once take 
them into consideration so as to act upon them and report to the 
meeting. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Scott, I would like to say that it would be 
useful and fruitful perhaps if a general discussion might be had, or 
some discussion had on some of the topics that are naturally brought 
to the front in this general proposition of conferring upon educational 
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methods for the propagation of the knowledge of international law. 
There are many thoughts that will suggest themselves I am sure, and 
I have no doubt that those who think proper to address their fellows 
at this meeting will be heard with pleasure and profit. 

Prof. John D. Lawson. May I suggest that in place of a dis- 
cussion on these subjects, which are to be reported upon by the com- 
mittees to be appointed, this body take a recess until the committee 
reporting the committees shall make its report, in order that we may 
have an opportunity of discussing among ourselves, perhaps, some of 
these points, and getting better acquainted. I therefore beg to move, 
sir, a recess until the committee reports. 

Prof. Hoynes. I second the motion. 

The motion being duly seconded was put and carried, and at 11 :10 
o'clock a.m. a recess was taken for ten minutes, after which the fol- 
lowing occurred : 

The Chairman. The committee of three is ready to report. 

Dr. E. D. Warfield. Mr. Chairman, there are one or two pre- 
liminary points. In the first place, I would like to say that there are 
two cards handed in of persons who were not designated as represen- 
tatives, and the committee, under the instructions, felt obliged to dis- 
regard their names. 

With reference to the assignments, every man has been assigned to 
a committee, with a single exception, the committee being in doubt 
as to what his preference was. 

The third point is, that I should like to emphasize the fact that the 
very large number who wish to be on Committee No. 1 made it neces- 
sary to put some of them on other committees, and it is still much the 
larger committee. Your committee would suggest that it will probably 
be desirable for those who were not present, as they come in, if they 
wish to be assigned to some committee, to present themselves to the 
Secretary, with the power in the Secretary to assign them to such 
committee as they may desire to serve upon. 
^ The committees are composed as follows : 

Committee No. 1. — To consider plans for increasing the facilities for the 
study of international law; for placing the instruction on a more uniform 
and scientific basis; and for drawing the line between undergraduate and 
graduate instruction. 
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William I. Hull, Swarthmore College, Chairman. 

Walter E. Clark, College of the City of New York. 

Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College. 

Charles Cheney Hyde, Northwestern University. 

Raleigh C. Minor, University of Virginia. 

Jesse S. Reeves, University of Michigan. 

Leo S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania. 

William A. Schaper, University of Minnesota. 

Gordon E. Sherman, Yale University. 

Frank H. Wood, Hamilton College. 

Committee No. 2. — To consider the question of requiring a knowledge of the 
elements of international law for candidates for advanced degrees. 

George H. Blakeslee, Clark University, Chairman. 

James W. Garner, University of Illinois. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck, University of Wisconsin. 

Committee No. 3. — To consider the advisability of urging all institutions with 
graduate courses in law to add a course in international law where not 
already given. 

James F. Colby, Dartmouth College and Boston University, 

Chairman. 

F. H. Hodder, University of Kansas. 

William Hoynes, University of Notre Dame. 

Committee No. 4. — To consider the advisability of calling the attention of 
the State bar examiners to the importance of requiring some knowledge 
of the elements of international law in examinations for admission to 
the bar. 

John D. Lawson, University of Missouri, Chairman. 

Charles J. Herrick, Union College. 

Edwin Maxey, University of Nebraska. 

H. A. Nix, University of Georgia. 

Samuel P. Orth, Cornell University. 

Committee No. 5. — To consider the advisability of requesting the American 
Bar Association, through its appropriate committee, to consider the ques- 
tion of including the study of international law in its recommendations 
for a deeper and wider training for admission to the bar. 

Edward C. Eliot, Washington University, Chairman. 

Francis N. Thorpe, University of Pittsburgh. 

Eugene Wambaugh, Harvard University. 
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Committee No. 6. — To consider the desirability and feasibility of plans 
for securing the services of professors of or lecturers on international law 
to whom can be assigned definite lecture periods in institutions where 
international law is not now taught or is inadequately taught— the services 
to rotate between institutions where they will be acceptable. 

Philip Brown, Princeton University, Chairman. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Tufts College. 

James M. Callahan, West Virginia University. 

Francis W. Dickey, Western Reserve University. 

Arthur T. Prescott, Louisiana State University. 

E. D. Warfield, Lafayette College. 

Committee No. 7.— To consider the advisability of requesting universities 
which now have summer schools to include among the subjects offered 
courses on the elements of international law, and, if there be occasion for 
it, to offer advanced courses of interest and profit for advanced students 
and instructors. 

William R. Manning, University of Texas, Chairman. 

F. W. Aymar, University of New York. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard the suggestions of the 
committee of three as to the membership of these special important 
committees. It is before the meeting for approval. 

Dr. Warfield. I move that the report be received and that its 
recommendations be adopted. 
The motion, being numerously seconded, was put and carried. 

Mr. Scott. Might I suggest, without meaning to make a motion of 
adjournment, that at the adjournment this morning the members of 
the committees should make arrangements as to the time of meeting, 
so that quarters may be supplied for them. And might I make the 
further suggestion that if it be the desire of the conference to report 
Saturday morning instead of Friday afternoon it would be very 
agreeable to the Society, because a report that was to be taken up 
Saturday morning will not be discussed, so that that time is free. I 
thought perhaps that the committees would prefer to have a longer 
time to reflect upon and discuss these important matters. 

Prof. Hoynes. I fully agree with Dr. Scott. I think Saturday 
would be a better time, as we wish to hear the proceedings of the 
Society. 
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The Chairman. If that be the wish of the gentlemen present, and 
if it be indicated by a motion that they prefer Saturday morning to 
the date suggested — Friday afternoon — we can entertain it now, so 
that it may be understood what the decision is. 

Dr. Warfield. I move that the time of the report of the com- 
mittees be changed from Friday afternoon until Saturday morning 
at the hour indicated. 

Prof. Hoynes. I second that motion. 

Dr. Warfield. I am one of those people that are used to making 
plans for meetings, and I always like to know what is in the minds 
of people who are making arrangements. I gather from the program 
that tomorrow afternoon will be free, and if it is desired to have 
a meeting tomorrow afternoon it is entirely agreeable to have it. 

Now, if I may, as a representative of the committee, suggest a point. 
It is quite obvious to me, and I think to every member of the com- 
mittee, that the interest of those who reported and made requests is 
largely on proposition No. 1, and I think it would be generally agreed 
that proposition No. 1 is the one of the greatest interest, and the one 
which will require more discussion, probably, while the others will very 
largely be in the nature of having a report made, which will probably 
fall upon the chairman of .the committee to write. I will venture to 
throw out this inquiry, whether it might not be well, then, to set to- 
morrow afternoon for an opening meeting of Committee No. 1, the 
committee to bring forward what it has tried to consider, to lay it 
open for discussion and consideration, and then to have further oppor- 
tunity to consider its work in the light of what may be produced at 
that meeting; for, certainly, No. 1 is the crux of the whole matter, as 
far as the interest on the subject to the schools and colleges of our 
country is concerned. I venture that suggestion. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else to suggest in the light of 
what has been said? 

Prof. Hoynes. It occurs to me that we all ought to be present when 
this subject is discussed, the subject which is referred to by the chair- 
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man of the first committee; and under the arrangement suggested it 
will be practically impossible to attend to the duties^ assigned to us 
and yet be here, and consequently getting together as was suggested 
by Dr. Scott. It appears to me that we ought either to fix Friday for 
the continuance of our work or the taking up of the suggestions, or 
Saturday morning. The Doctor suggested that we had three hours 
on Saturday morning. It appears to me we can go over the entire 
work by that time. 

Consequently, I stand by the first resolution. 

The Chairman. Of course this matter is for the delegates them- 
selves. It is the understanding of the chair, from what has been said 
among the delegates, that if one or more committees are ready to 
report, the conference should meet on Friday afternoon to receive the 
report, and that would give more time and more leisure on Saturday 
for the discussion of what may prove to be of more importance, or 
the reports of committees which would present matters that require 
longer discussion before the whole conference. The committees that 
have already reported, of course, would be free to attend the meeting 
on Saturday morning, or at any other time after they have reported, 
as you have suggested, Mr. Hoynes. 

Prof. Hoynes. Pending the assignment of quarters, I would sug- 
gest that the committees meet immediately on the adjournment of this 
morning's session in different parts of this hall. 

Prof. Rowe. I think the suggestion that the committees get to- 
gether here in this room in an informal way this morning is an ex- 
cellent one. 

The Chairman. If there is nothing to prevent that, I suppose each 
committee will get together as soon as possible after the adjournment, 
which will take place, I presume, in a short time. 

As I understand the proposition before the delegates, any committee 
or committees that are ready to report on Friday afternoon may call 
a meeting. I will say that a meeting is to be had at that time to which 
they may make their report and thus be relieved of further delay in 
the matter, and be able to take part in the general discussion of sub- 
jects that are in the hands of other committees that have required 
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more time. If there is any objection to that suggestion or plan it can 
be made now. If not, it will be understood now that that is the plan. 

Prof. Rowe. It seems to me that we ought to have a very definite 
understanding as to what to expect before we adjourn. I understand 
Mr. Warfield made a motion that we postpone the report of the com- 
mittees until Saturday morning. 

Dr. Warfield. I made that motion, and it has not yet been put. 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon. I had forgotten that that 
motion was before the meeting. 

Prof. Rowe. It seems to me that if we leave it so that we will have 
a meeting on Friday afternoon if perchance anybody should be ready 
to report at that time, we would have no meeting at all. 

The Chairman. The chair, of course, has no opinion to express 
about that ; it is a matter for the delegates. I had overlooked the fact 
that Dr. Warfield's motion was before the meeting, and that it pro- 
vides that the reports should all be made on Saturday morning. 

Prof. Frank H. Wood. In order to bring the matter to a definite 
point, I move as an amendment to Mr. Warfield's motion the sugges- 
tion that he subsequently made, namely, that Friday afternoon be made 
a special order for the report of Committee No. 1 . 

The motion was duly seconded. 

The Chairman. Are you ready for the question on the amend- 
ment? 

Prof. Gordon E. Sherman. How many are expected to be here, 
Mr. Chairman? Are all the committees expected to be present when 
Committee No. 1 reports? It is a question whether each committee 
should not meet and agree on the report to be made. If Committee 
No. 1 is to report here, all the other committees ought to be present 
to hear what the report is; and I think that ought to be settled and 
understood before we act definitely in regard to it. 
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Mr. Scott. I was going to take the liberty of expressing the desire 
on the part of the officers of the Society that all the members of the 
conference should be present at the presentation of each and every 
report, so that they might be discussed and perhaps amended, in 
various particulars, and be put in form for adoption by the conference, 
not merely by a particular committee thereof, but as a statement of its 
views on the point under discussion. 

I would state, however, that you should not deprive yourselves of 
the largest amount of time at your disposal, so that you may be quite 
sure that the conclusions you have reached are those by which you 
will stand, rather than be impressed with the hope that they should be 
amended at some later time. If you believe that Friday afternoon 
will give you ample time, I will ask you to say so, so that it can be 
distinctly understood by all the members here. If you prefer, how- 
ever — and it is for you to determine — Saturday morning, have that 
settled. If, as a matter of fact, you should prefer to continue the 
discussion Saturday afternoon, that will be agreeable to us. But just 
make your arrangements so that all may be present when anything is 
discussed. 

Prof. Eugene Wambaugh. I was disturbed as to the time when 
these committees should meet to discuss the matters assigned to them, 
and I cannot help wondering whether it would not be a good thing 
for the divisions, so to. speak, to meet tomorrow afternoon at four 
o'clock to allow the subcommittees to meet between half past two 
and four, and then perhaps some of them will be able to report prog- 
ress at four o'clock to the whole division. 

A Member. Will we not be in a better position to settle this 
twenty- four hours from now when we have reported that a committee 
is ready to report? 

The Chairman. The question is upon the amendment that has been 
proposed by Dr. Warfield's motion. Will you please repeat that 
amendment, Mr. Wood? 

Prof. Wood. It was that the meeting on Friday afternoon be de- 
voted to a consideration of the report of Committee No. 1. I recalled, 
however, after making the motion, it was suggested that after a 
free discussion here on Friday afternoon upon that subject the com- 
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mittee might wish to consider further and might wish to make an ad- 
ditional report on Saturday. Without embodying it properly in the 
motion, I cordially approve of that suggestion. 

The Chairman. You have heard the amendment, and it has been 
duly seconded. 
The motion for the adoption of the amendment was put and carried. 

The Chairman. The question now recurs upon the original motion 
as amended. 

The question on the original motion as amended, having been duly 
seconded, was put and carried. 

Prof. Rowe. Would it be in order to request the Secretary to desig- 
nate different parts of the room in which the committees should 
assemble immediately after the- recess this morning. The difficulty 
is that the members are not acquainted with the names of their fellow- 
members. 

Mr. Scott. (Indicating pillars in the room.) Post No. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7. That is a simple matter. 

The Chairman. That is a good suggestion. 

Prof. Hoynes. I think we are "posted" in regard to the matter, 
now. 

Dr. Warfield. I would like to say that the Chairman has indi- 
cated one order of counting, and the Secretary the other. 

Mr. Scorr. Let post No. 1 be to the right hand of the Chairman. 

The Chairman. Are there any motions to be made or suggestions 
before we adjourn? 

If not, I would like to call on his excellency the Ambassador from 
Brazil, for a few remarks, as he is a guest of the Society. 

Remarks of His Excellency, Mr. D. da Gama, 
Ambassador from Brazil 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:. I deeply appreciate the honor that 
is bestowed upon me by the chair of addressing such a learned body. 
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It gives me an impression of my college days when I often arose to 
address an assembly without any thought but of good will towards 
my companions. 

Gentlemen, I am not a lawyer ; I am not a jurist. I have simply 
practised international law, with a great respect for it and with the 
sentiment that there was an international law, and that my acts in 
some cases might be tested by the rules of the law of nations. I 
believe in a concrete international law. I believe in the sentiment 
that seeks to embody its exposition into a real code of the law of 
nations. 

When I arrived in the United States I thought that Mr. Scott was 
running a journal as an organ for an international law that did not 
exist. Now I believe that there are more men than Mr. Scott in the 
United States who believe in international law. 

I believe in international law, myself, in moments like this — a 
dramatic moment for the international politics of our government. 
Every man here is speaking of abstract questions, speaking in general 
terms, trying to settle rules and laws for future generations; but I 
think that I am also justified in saying that every one is thinking of 
the fact that at this moment the United States is testing its power to 
create an international rule in America. I can not discuss the political 
question, but I think that, as Senator Root so wisely said in opening 
this meeting, there are times when we feel the need of the belief, and 
the belief well founded in fact, that there must be a law of nations. 

We Brazilians defended the equality of nations at The Hague. We 
said there were no small nations. It seems to me that one of the 
points that should be impressed upon the minds of the youth — since 
I am speaking to teachers, to educators of the national mind upon a 
certain definite branch of knowledge, — the notion that should be im- 
pressed upon the boys of the United States, is that all nations are 
equal in law and that there are neither small nor large Powers in the 
Society of Nations; that the respect of foreign rights corresponds to 
the claim for respect of national rights ; that to every right corresponds 
a duty; and that international law simply defines the limits of inter- 
national rights. 

They say that in South America we make too much fuss about in- 
ternational law. It is perhaps an idealistic view of human purposes 
and dealings; but, really, we think that the law of nations is one of 
our safeguards in international life, and we have been studying it with 
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a sense of dignity and respect for other countries and respect for 
ourselves. 

I am afraid I am speaking too long to you who know that so well, 
but my words are intended to show you the sympathy with which I 
follow your labors in the field of international law and to wish you 
pleasant occupation and the best results from it, so that it may justify 
your purpose of being the leaders of civilization in America. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The Chairman. Is there any further business before the meeting 
at this time? If not, a motion to adjourn is in order. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, a recess was taken until 2 :30 
o'clock p.m. 



